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OLD NEW ENGLAND FURNITURE*—I 


dignified, the fashion, of old 

furniture is our latest impulse 

in house decoration. 
as of timely 
interest is 
presented 
this study of 
it, with an 
excuse for 
its being, a 
sketch of its 
growth, and 
precepts by 
which its 
votaries can 
protect them- 
selves against 
the unspeak- 
able mortifi- 
eation of de- 
ceit.. 

For the New 
Englander, 
what is ‘‘old 
furniture’’? 

Answering, 
let me first of 
all give warn- 
ing. ‘Old- 
fashioned’’ 
need not be 
old; the term 
admits of 
many things, 
even modern 
mahogany and handles. Old, and old 
only, is the adjective which enthusiasts 

* This is the first of a series of articles which will con- 


tinue through the September and October issues of THE 
House BEAUTIFUL. 


Ts fad, or craze, or to be more 


Therefore 
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allow. Again, it is difficult to be geo- 
graphically exclusive. Furniture in its 
nature is not rooted to one place. Com- 
merce and migration have worked confu- 
sion. Final- 
ly, accurate 
chronology is 
impossible. 
Within these 
limitations 
let me at- 
tempt a defi- 
nition. 
Briefly, “old 
furniture’’> is 
that used in 
this country 
between the 
time of its 
settlement 
and the war 
of 1812. More 
specifically, 
as employed 
by those col- 
leectors who 
are seeking 
the furniture 
for household 
use—and for 
whom these 
articles are 
written — the 
term refers 
to the furni- 
ture of the 
eighteenth century, the period of the 
finest designs, as the following brief 
history will show. 
The furniture which the Pilgrims and 
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Puritans brought to this countr 
without question often rough and 


That which was made here wa 
so. 
for a long time but makers o 
chests, and other articles 
merely for durability, with no 
of beauty. In 
fact, the men were 
but carpenters, 
who built the 
houses and barns, 
and used the 
broadax more 
than the panel- 
saw. Of course 
we find on old 
chests, desks, 
and occasionally 
chairs, attempts 
at carving. These 
are of much in- 
terest, even of 
beauty, but beauty 
of the medieval 
type. Also, here 
and there we 
find applied orna- 
ments, often in- 
geniously com- 
bined with mold- 
ings and panels. 
But it can searce- 
ly be claimed that 
the results were 
uniformly beauti- 
ful, or that the 
furniture of the 
early colonial 
days is to us of to-day much 1 
merely curious. It hasa rugged 
which appeals to our romantic 
the early colonial times, but it 
bulky, and not convenient. 
However, about the year 
from that period increasing 
more, there came into exi 
furniture which is so earnest 
to-day. The heavy carved p 
way to lighter models. Chair 
taken the place of stools, dev 
grace and beauty. Bureaus 
place of chests, tables were u: 
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of boards and trestles, and a general 
progress is traceable in the designs. 
Some of these articles were undoubtedly 
imported from England, but so much 
appears to be of American origin that 
one need not hesitate to say that we 
had among us a school of artists, quite 
humble, but im- 
portant in a com- 
munity of grow- 
ing wealth. They 
filled the colonies 
with their prod- 
ucts; their work 
was to be found 
in every comfort- 
able home. It was 
truly excellent; it 
ought to be pre- 
served. Entirely 
apart from anti- 
quarian inter- 
est, the love of 
eighteenth-cen- 
tury American 
furniture for its 
own sake entirely 
is rational and de- 
fensible. There 
are three reasons 
for its superiority 
to modern furni- 
ture. 

In the first 
place, the design. 
For the moment 
let us avoid dis- 
cussion of the 
origin of the mo- 
tives and the connection of American 
with European furniture of the times— 
Dutch, French, or English; Chippen- 
dale, Heppelwhite, or Sheraton. As a 
whole the furniture is splendidly sober 
in ornament, graceful in outline, and 
convenient for use. Its effect is light 
rather than heavy, strong rather than 
solid. Compared with the furniture of 
preceding and succeeding times, it is 
as the athlete to the peasant, Hermes 
to Hercules, or, to make the analogy 
more strict, as Greek architecture is to ° 
Egyptian or to Roman. 
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Take, for instance, the bandy-legged 
chair with the fiddle back, a form per- 
haps a8 common as any in those days. 
We find it in a hundred variations. 
Nothing could be finer. The old cabinet- 
makers knew the design for what it was, 
and developed it 
to a high point of 
elaboration with- 
out at any time 
departing from 
its essential char- 
acter. The foot 
was originally the 
elub-foot. In rare 
instances it was 
earved. Then the 
foot was perfected 
by the change to 
the ball and claw. 
Occasionally the 
knee was carved. 
The back, at 
first plain, was 
pierced, and final- 
ly divided into an 
interlacement of 
bands. The finest 
specimens are 
very beautiful. 
After the lapse 
of three-quarters 
of a century, we 
have come back to 
this chair again, 
and designers 
recogrize its su- 
periority to the 
unstructural mon- 
strosities of the 
past generation. 
These were the 
finest chairs of 
the older days. 
But one need not 
be ashamed to ap- 
peal to the more homely kinds. The 
various forms of Windsor chairs are 
astonishingly good, and like the fiddle- 
back, are made again to-day. And the 
chairs with turned posts and whittled 
arms, the marks of the ax still showing 
in the slats that cross the back, make 


MAHOGANY AND CHERRY HIGHBOY 
In the possession of Howard Crosby Allen and Willard Emery 


even now an appropriate and attractive 
chair for a country-house. 

Or take the tables of those days. 
From the rougher forms the makers 
gradually proceeded to the better, reed- 
ing the legs of the dining-tables and 
molding the edges 
of the leaves. The 
card-tables be- 
came finer and 
finer; the legs 
were tapered, the 
fronts were pan- 
eled and veneered, 
and the whole was 
inlaid. The la- 
dies’ work-tables 
similarly pro- 
gressed to the 
most delicate de- 
signs ; some of the 
departures from 
eonventional 
models are strik- 
ingly beautiful. 

One need not 
go much farther 
into the list. Low- 
boy and highboy, 
bureau and side- 
board, desk and 
secretary, speak 
for themselves. 
Let us understand 
that they are use- 
ful as well as 
handsome. On 
the one hand, ev- 
erything is 
graceful; 
it stands 
well, it is 
pleasing to 
the eye. 
On the oth- 
er hand, 
everything is well calculated for its 
purpose; even the highboy, the upper 
drawers of which are so out of reach, is 
excellent for storing the odds and ends 
which are not in daily use. Finally, let 
us not forget the details of these pieces 
of furniture, the most important of 
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live with it. It is neither 
oppressive by weight nor 
irritating by frivolity. It is 
essentially homelike, yet it 
has dignity. 

Such is the defense of the 
old forms of furniture, the 
force of which is acknowl- 
edged by the growing taste 
of the day. After a long 
period of bad design—in- 
deed, of no design at all— 
we have returned to the 
old motives, even bodily to 
the old models themselves, 
Here, however, will be asked 
the question, introducing 
the second paint in the de- 
fense, Is it not best to have 
the old patterns remade by 
modern workmen? 

Ianswer no. We have no 
class of workmen such as 
they had of old. In vast fac- 
tories the machine-worker, 
himself a machine, turns 
out a uniform product of 
mediocre quality. How dif- 
ferent, how widely different, from the 
little shops of a century ago, where 
foremen and workmen alike designed, 
and in concert executed. How different 
from those is even the fashionable cabi- 
netmaker of to-day, with his great rent, 
impressive show-parlors, and really ex- 
cellent work-rooms. Mechanically the 
work of these men is as fine as of any 
period. But in spirit there is a change. 
The workmen are no longer the design- 
ers; between the draughting-table and 
the tool-bench true codperation is lost. 
And the designers themselves — they 
lack, they are bound to lack something, 
since they are but copyists, in whom the 
spring of originality is wanting. Apart 
from this, the average furniture of to- 
day will not last. The best will, but it 
eannot be more durable than that of the 
old men, made quietly and patiently in 
their little shops. 

And for one reason, the last of my 
three, it will not wear as well. That 
reason is, the wood. 
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In the first place, take 
mahogany, for general 
purposes the most satis- 
factory and beautiful of 
all woods. The commer- 
cial mahogany of to-day 
can in no way compare 
with the beautiful wood of 
a century ago. Nor will 
it ever, even after time has 
mellowed it. The condi- 
tions whieh control the 
market supply are differ- 
ent from those of old. 
Mahogany, once used as 
a medicine, was almost 
by accident introduced to 
general favor in England 
about the year 1720. But 
people were then leisurely, 
population was small com- 
pared with our day, wealth 
was not so enormous. 
Therefore the still virgin 
forests of the West Indies 
for a long time supplied 
without exhaustion the de- 
mand for the wood. Now 
it is different. Our own 
times—using the wood for every parlor 
car, great hotel, or palatial barroom— 
have so largely increased the demand 
that the old forests are almost gone. In- 
stead of the magnificent trees, hardened 
through generations, the wood is cut as 
soon as it is of any size. And, more- 
over, we are now drawing upon the 
forests of the mainland, where different 
conditions give the wood a different color 
and grain. 

To the old makers ‘‘baywood’’ would 
scarcely be mahogany at all. The color 
is very light, therefore to make the wood 
appear well it has to be stained. The 
process darkens the wood indeed, but 
the ‘‘life’’ in it, the brightness, is gone. 
The fiber is straighter, not so tough, 
and by many degrees less ornamental. 
Finally, lest the market price change 
during the old process, the wood is 
hastily dried in kilns. By this means 
the sap is not really driven out, but 
much remains at the heart, some day to 
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Originals at Concord, Mass. 


warp or crack the most carefully made 
furniture. The modern dealer in old 
furniture knows his business. When- 
ever he can, he buys the old pieces, how- 
ever broken, in order to use the wood 
again. 

What has been said of mahogany is 
true of other woods. Birch, maple, and 
cherry were the native American woods 
used in cabinetmaking. Even these, 
common as they are, no longer appear 
in the market in the former great size. 
Birch is eut for spoolwood now, or for 
the lasts of shoes. Spool-bars are about 
two inches square; shoe-lasts are larger, 
but yet give no reason for letting birch 
grow to a two-foot tree. Cherry and 
maple are not allowed to grow to the 
size they might. In acherry highboy 
recently measured there is a plank 
twenty-two inches broad. In what mod- 
ern lumber-yard can one find its match? 
Like mahogany, again, the wood is dried 
in kilns, and has no such worth as the old. 
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searcely suppose much to have been 
done, but after the Peace of Paris Amer- 
ican manufactures started up with 
renewed energy. 

But the models of our furniture were 
naturally English. Whether from the 
actual articles or from the books of en- 
gravings which it was the custom of 
master designers to issue, and the 
smaller makers in the provinces and col- 
onies to buy, the patterns of American 
furniture came from London. Chippen- 
dale, Adam, Shearer, Heppelwhite, and 
Sheraton successively published their 
books, and duly the wave of fashion was 
registered here. But it seems evident 
that however direct were the sources of 
inspiration, American furniture-makers 
were eclectic in their tastes, displaying 
always the admirable trait of preferring 
the purer motives. As one studies the 
development of our designs, whether in 
chair or highboy, table or sideboard, 
bureau or desk, one cannot fail to remark 
that however fashions might change 
there was a constant impulse toward 
simplicity. This cannot be on account 
of inability to execute the more elaborate 
of the European models. Some of the 
colonial work was superb. The cause 
lies partly in the moderate wealth of the 
eolonist, but partly, also, one is tempted 
to believe, in the character of the grow- 
ing nation. Thus American furniture 
of the eighteenth century reflects, as 
opposed to the gorgeous vices of the 
English nobility,* the nobler virtues of 
the founders of our country. 

ALLEN FRENCH. 


* See Trevelyan’s ‘Life of Charles James Fox.” 




















EDGEWOOD 


homes of Mr. Francis C. Farwell 

and Mr. John V. Farwell, Jr., 

were designed by Mr. Arthur 
Heun. Situated on a high bluff at Lake 
Forest, the plans, though very unlike, 
are sufficiently in harmony for each to 
gain from the proximity of the other. 
Edgewood is early Tudor. In its strong, 
simple lines, its wide ‘dignified entrance, 
it suggests an old English manor-house, 
and this idea is further emphasized by 
the mellow tone of the bricks and by 
the vines that grow about it. Ardleigh 
is Elizabethan in its motives, and ex- 
tremely picturesque. The first story is 
of brick, and the second of plaster be- 
tween cross-beams of wood. Over the 
white doorway climbs a Japanese ivy, 
and above are deep window-boxes full of 
flowers. 
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In entering these houses one realizes 
the individuality and scope of ‘Mr. 
Heun’s work. Beginning with Edge- 
wood, one is first impressed with the 
consistency of the interior with the 
facade. The hall is paneled in black 
oak to the height of the doors. At one 
end is a hooded fireplace, and at the 
other the staircase. The latter is un- 
usual. A low arch is supported by 
columns, the bases of which rest on the 
first steps. The flight rises to a broad 
landing, lighted by windows with leaded 
panes, and then divides into two sections 
to the floor above. The fireplace has 
similar columns, and is exceptionally 
fine in detail. Above the black oak the 
walls are a deep red. The exposed 
beams of the ceiling are painted white, 
and between the beams is a soft green. 
White paint is used elsewhere in the 
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THE PoRcH aT EDGEWOOD 


hall. 


The staircase has white panels 
with a narrow stenciled border of black; 
and a charming corner of the hall, sepa- 
rated from the main part by oak pillars, 
is finished in white woodwork. Etch- 
ings and old prints are hung here with 


quaint effect. They are let into the wall, 
the borders of the smaller panels form- 
ing narrow frames. This combination 
of dark wood and light paint in less 
skilful hands might prove a dangerous 
experiment, but here the result is very 
harmonious. The white details do not 
obtrude themselves. The color scheme 
has been kept well in hand. The effect 
is a somber one—of deep, rich tones, red 
predominating, relieved here and there 
by fine pieces of brass. An English 
clock of carved black oak stands in the 


hall near the entrance to the dining- 
room, and there is an old carved table, 
on which rests an iron lamp with a red- 
and-gold shade. On the mantel, in the 
shadow of the big hood, are two candle- 
sticks of coral-red faience, and a Jewish 
church stick of brass with places for 
seven candles. These are the sole orna- 
ments, and are exceedingly decorative 
against the dark oak background. The 
red of the candlesticks is repeated in 
several odd jars picked up by Mrs. Far- 
well in England. A good bit of brass 
is a Persian lamp hanging near the stair- 
way, and another interesting thing is an 
old Italian bell with the Medici arms 
engraved upon it. 

At the left of the hall is the dining- 
room, which has an eastern exposure. 
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in treatment. Curved corner cupboards 
are part of its construction, and there is 
a narrow shelf across the chimney-breast 
holding old blue china. A plate-rack 
on the other side of the room is filled 
with Staffordshire and Wedgwood, and 
on the wall are several rare plates of 
polychrome Delft. The sideboard, the 
big round table, the long serving-table, 
and the high-back chairs are all in 
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THE HALL aT EDGEWOOD 


accord with the mantel, which has evi- 
dently been the keynote for the furnish- 
ings of the room. The windows, with 
diamond panes, have sheer sash-curtains 
of white, with outer ones of solid blue 
bordered in a conventionalized design in 


yellow. Blue predominates in the rug. 
At the right is the billiard-room. The 
woodwork here is stained a dark green, 
and the walls are rough plaster. This 
room has a big fireplace, with brick-red 
tiles and andirons of wrought iron. In 
one corner a settle, green like the wood- 
work, is built into the wall. This has 
two shelves, containing steins, pewter 
tankards, and jars of Russian copper. 
The top shelf is continued across one 
side of the room, and forms part of a 
unique cupboard, in which are smaller 


steins and Tobey pitchers. The casement 
windows have curtains of green and 
écru, the latter being a tone darker than 
the plaster. 

The living-room is full of sunshine. 
The walls are hung with burlap of a 
gray-blue shade. The ceiling is a soft 
yellow, brought down to the molding, 
which is white. The wide fireplace has 
a fine white mantel, above which is 
a long mirror inagilt frame. The and- 
irons are brass. Windows with leaded 
panes look out on the lake, and are cur- 
tained with Morris cretonne. Window- 
seats covered with cushions and book- 
cases lined with books make this a very 
livable room. 

On the second floor the red walls are 
continued. The rooms are large and 
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ing-room, and is sometimes used as 
a breakfast-room. The table, high-back 
chairs, and settle were designed by Mr. 
Heun. Boxes of maiden-hair ferns and 
hanging-baskets of the same feathery 
green make this an attractive spot. The 
other is larger, and one end of it may 
be seen from the front of the house. 
This has hickory furniture, rattan 
couches with gay pillows, and a table 
covered with magazines. At every hand 
are charming glimpses of the water and 
of the beautifully kept grounds of this 
and its sister estate. 


Much individuality is also shown in 
the arrangement and decoration of the 
interior of Ardleigh. Here the hall is 
full of brightness. The paper has a large 
flower design in two shades of yellow. 
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A BEDROOM AT ARDLEIGH 


The woodwork is painted white. Above 
the broad molding is a plain yellow, and 
this color is repeated between the big 
beams of the ceiling, which are of cherry. 
The stairease is extremely interesting. 
On one side the wall is paneled in white, 
and on the other, part of the panels are 
open, with a tracery in cherry. It is diffi- 
eult to convey the beauty of this hall by 
a mere description, or even by a photo- 
graph. The furniture is old mahogany. 
Near the staircase is a settle which looks 
like an old church-seat, and this is quite 
in harmony with the tracery of the stair- 
ease, which also has a touch of the ec- 
clesiastical. There is a tall clock with a 
very old dial—so old that it has outlived 
several cases—and near it is a table of 
old English design. 

At the south of the hall is the living- 


room and library, and at the west the 
reception-room. The latter is small, 
with a narrow-striped paper in pale 
green, and is also furnished in mahog- 
any. The fireplace of the library is an 
additional example of Mr. Heun’s origin- 
ality. Above the mantel is a series of 
panels of the same material as the wood- 
work of the room. The walls are hung 
in Japanese grass-cloth of a peculiar 
shade of red, which is very effective with 
the gray tones of the wood. Both this 
room and the dining-room at the north 
of the house are higher than the hall. 
This gives a quaint, low-studded appear- 
ance to the hall. The dining-room at 
Ardleigh, like the one at Edgewood, is 
partly blue in color scheme. The paper 
has a large-figured design in poppies— 
blue poppies on an ivory ground. The 
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THE DrntnG-Room AT ARDLEIGH 


woodwork is white, and the furniture, 
like most of that in the house, is old 


mahogany. The mantel has a_ fine 
colonial mirror in a gilt frame. The 
tiles are a strong green, and the curtains 
on one side of the room are of this color. 
Toward the west the windows are small- 
er, and across leaded. panes are sash- 
curtains of a soft yellow. Upstairs the 
yellow of the wall is repeated, and from 
the corridor open many delightful rooms. 
One has a fine four-poster with elabo- 
rately carved shell headboard and pine- 
apple finials. The teaster and hangings 
of the bed are faithful reproductions of 
old French patch, so highly prized in 


colonial days. The curtains of the win- 
dows are the same, and add a bright 
touch of color to the room. Above the 
mahogany dressing-table is an oval mir- 
ror that reflects the four-poster, and a 
high chest of drawers. The washbowl 
and pitcher are colonial in shape, and 
are decorated with the gay flowers of the 
patch. The wallpaper is a narrow stripe. 
In comparing these two houses, built 
and occupied by brothers, it is difficult 
to say which is the more charming.. One 
carries away.a distinct impression of the 
rare taste of the owners and of the beauty 
and originality of Mr. Heun’s art. 
OLIVER COLEMAN. 
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SUMMER FOLIAGE 


E often hear people grow not stand civilization, and the word 
enthusiastic over autumn ‘‘serub’’ is applied somewhat indiscrim- 


foliage and speak admiringly inately to them; yet of all the trees in 

of the new leaves which trees this vicinity the oaks furnish the most 

and shrubs put on in the spring, but attractive leaves. In northern [Illinois 
summer foliage is less frequently men- two groups of oaks are frequently met 
tioned, although it is perhaps quite as with, known respectively as the red-oak 
deserving of approval. In selecting group and the white-oak group. The 
shrubs for planting, those which havea former, including the red, black, scarlet, 
profusion of blossoms meet with the and pin oaks, have leaves of a glossy 
greatest favor; but the flowers soon dis- surface, with pointed lobes, while the 
appear, while the leaves remain through latter, including the white, bur, and 
the season, and are really quite as im- swamp white oaks, have leaves of a 
portant as the more showy petals. Even somewhat duller finish, with rounded 
in midsummer, when woody plants are lobes. During the latter part of the 
not usually arrayed in party colors, present month, if we should have the 
there is a wonderful variety in tints of dry weather to which we are so liable at 
green, and in texture, shape, and this time of the year, the leaves of the 
arrangement. No color seems so suit- elm and some of the maples would begin 
able for the setting of a building as_ to look weary, but the glossy leaves of 
green, and even the most beautiful the oak would retain their fresh appear- 
flower is much more effective when it anee. Our black oak (Quercus Tinctoria) 
has a background of leaves. is apt to meet with special disapproval. 
The oaks are often spoken of rather Some say it is sure to die, but one next 
slightingly. It is said that they will to my house, although it had half of its 
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roots cut off nineteen years a 


in a flourishing condition. 
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have been removed on that a 


its leaves are so clean-cut, 
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Another native tree that 
beautiful foliage is the 
leaves are more delicate than t 


oak, being so thin that every ' 
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very large, and quite as interesting and 
attractive as those of the palm. The elm 
retains its hold on popular estimation 
by its contour and its method of branch- 
ing rather than by its foliage. To be 
sure, the leaves are pleasing during the 
fore part of the season, but in cities 
especially they are apt to get rusty, 
and perhaps drop off before their 
time. Their texture is somewhat rough 
and well adapted to holding dust and 
soot, and soon the breathing-pores be- 
come choked. The pepperidge is an- 
other tree with glossy leaves like the 
oaks, and like them it deserves to be 
planted much oftener than it is. The 
various maple-leaves are beautiful in 
shape, but otherwise not especially 
noticeable until they take on their 
autumn colors. The several species of 
hickory, ash, and walnut have compound 
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leaves, and so present a 
marked variation from 
those already mentioned. 
For richnessand softness of 
color perhaps no foliage is 
more attractive than that 
of the young locust. This 
tree has a habit of spread- 
ing by throwing up sprouts 
from its roots. This is 
also a habit of the silver 
poplar, the sumach, and 
some other trees and 
shrubs. While it is ob- 
jectionable in some cases, 
it is often a great advan- 
tage, especially in covering 
waste land. I know of 
great mounds of beautiful 
foliage produced by the 
spreading habit of the three 
species just mentioned. 
Most leaves have the two 
sides differently colored, 
and this adds greatly to 
their charm. The silver 
poplar, for instance, will 
at one time present a mask 
of dark bluish green and 
again an expanse of silvery 
white. While the contrast 
is not so strong in the sil- 
ver maple, the red oak, the 
bur oak, and the swamp 
white oak, it is still quite 
pronounced. The tulip-tree 
and sassafras have smooth 
leaves of a somewhat 
leathery texture, and of 
quite peculiar shape, but 
unfortunately they are not always hardy 
north of Chicago. Thé beech is another 
tree which is not at home here, but it 
needs only to be mentioned to bring up 
pleasant memories to those who are 
familiar with it farther east. The cot- 
tonwoods and other poplars have pleas- 
ing, simple leaves, which are toa certain 
extent distinguished from the others by 
the ease with which they move in the 
slightest breeze. The so-called ‘‘golden 
forms’’ (trees having a pale, sickly yel- 
low color}, which have been introduced 
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Swamp WHITE OAk 


by nurserymen, are not so pleasing to 


me as are the natural forms. The 
willows, with their narrow leaves on 
slender branches, present a marked con- 
trast to most of the trees which have 
been mentioned. They grow with great 
rapidity, and are exceedingly useful 
many times in helping to form a land- 
scape in connection with one’s home. 

It has been customary to plant shrubs 
brought from other countries, and large- 
ly exclude those from our own. In 
fact, the use of native shrubs is some- 
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times utterly condemned by those who 
live in our suburbs; and when I see 
the tall, naked stems and sickly leaves 
of some of the shrubs which have been 
transplanted from the woodland, I do 
not wonder that they are not liked. 
Still, in their own homes, or when prop- 
erly treated about our homes, there are 
no shrubs that have richer effects of 
summer foliage than those which grow 
in great abundance through this vicinity. 
Take, for instance, the hazel, which has 
a thick, hairy leaf about as large as that 
of the common elm, and compare it 
with the shrubs commonly planted. Its 
foliage is far more effective than that 
of the syringa, honeysuckle, snowball, 
Japan quince, or barberry. The leaves 
of the witch-hazel, of the different dog- 





woods and viburnums, and of the vari- 
ous sumachs are all attractive and 
charming. During the present summer 
I have noticed more than before the fre- 
quency with which tints of purple are 
found in summer foliage. Even as late 
as July some young red oaks, hazel- 
bushes, and ironwoods, growing in a 
partly cleared forest, had an abundance 
of purple leaves as deep in color as 
those of Schwedler’s maple or the cop- 
per-leaved beech. Usually, I think, the 
foliage that varies from green toward 
some darker color presents a richer effect 
than that which varies toward yellow. 
Vines are often most useful, because 
they will cover a space with foliage and 
use very little room; and not only are 
they useful in clothing fences and build- 
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ings, but frequently they spread out and 
make a beautiful ground-covering. The 
leaves of our native wild grape are per- 
haps as pleasing in outline and color as 
those of any vine. We ordinarily think 
of this vine as climbing up into a tree, 
but I know large areas of the poorest 
land that are covered with it. It is 
never watered excepting by the rain, 
yet it is fresh and green in the dryest 
weather, while if the same ground were 
covered with grass it would be as brown 
as a woodchuck. The bittersweet is an- 
other vine that will soon effectively 
cover large areas of bare land. Other 
vines deserving of mention for their 
fine foliage are the honeysuckle, moon- 
seed, green briar, clematis, and Vir- 
ginia creeper. 


A VARIETY OF FOLIAGE 


The foliage of herbaceous plants helps 
to clothe the ground completely, and 
while grass must always furnish the 
main covering, there are hundreds of 
other plants which should be used, on 
account of their foliage as well as their 
blossoms. 

The pleasure which we get from look- 
ing at plants which grow about our 
homes is partly a matter of education, 
and I am sure that it can be largely 
increased by observing and studying the 
great variety of leaves. This study 
should not be confined to the individual 
leaves, but should include as well the 
manner in which they are grouped and 
massed, their effect in light and shade, 
and the changes produced by their vari- 
ous motions. C. C. SIMONDS. 
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POINT AND 


T is a curious commentary upon the 
character and temperament of the 


women of this country that lace- 

making has never been a common 
pursuit. In England and on the conti- 
nent this gentle art has played for cen- 
turies an important réle in women’s 
education. As girls are now taught the 
art of housekeeping, so was the art of 
lace-making a necessary accomplishment 
in France and Belgium. The patience 
and labor required of the lace-maker is 
beyond the comprehension of the mod- 
ern American woman. In point of fact, 
the art is becoming more ar more 
uncommon in the countries where lace- 
making has thrived for year With 
the advent of machinery its decline has 
been rapid, although in some places 
it is still carried on as rigorously as 
ever. The art has been handed down 
from mother to daughter through gen- 
erations, and part of a girl’s dowry once 


P 
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ILLOW LACE 


consisted of the lace-bobbins which her 
ancestors used. Frequently these bob- 
bins were of carved wood, and occasion- 
ally they are found with the names and 
dates of several generations burned into 
the wood. 

Those who have seen the lace-makers 
of Belgium in their dark workrooms 
may be thankful that lace-making is be- 
coming a lost art, since it entails endless 
suffering to the workers. The finest 
quality of Brussels lace is spun in dark, 
underground rooms, in order to avoid the 
dry air which causes the thread to 
break. A single beam of light is ad- 
mitted to these subterranean apartments, 
and focused upon the work, so that 
there are no cheerful distractions for 
the patient workers. The eyes of the 
lace-makers are often woven in with the 
patterns. Total blindness is the inevi- 
table outcome of constant application to 
the work, and statistics prove that in 
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Holland at the 
present day 
there 18 a 
larger percent- 
age of blind- 
ness among 
the women 
than in any 
other country. 

The origin 
of lace is not 
known, but we 
learn from his- 
tory that it ex- 
isted in Greece 
and Rome, and 
that distinet 
schools of lace- 
making, origi- 
nating at that 
period, have 
their suecces- 
sors in modern 
times. Greek 
point lace is 
thought to 
have been 
worked in the 
lonian islands 
and in Venice 
during the fif- 
teenth cen- 
tury, attain- 
ing, however, 
its greatest ce- 
lebrity some 
time in the 
sixteenth cen- 
tury, but con- 
tinuing well 
into the seven- 
teenth, when 
it was finally 
superseded by the Renaissance point. 
The earliest designs for Greek point 
were all geometrical; these were suc- 
ceeded by laces made with the same 
kind of pattern, but with the plain out- 
line filled in by half-cireles, triangles, 
and wheels, which were in turn merged 
into open work with thick stitches, made 
as were the other needle laces. 

Lace was made in Spain from the fif- 
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teenth century, the earliest kinds of it, 
such: as eut work laces and gold and 
silver laces, having all been manufac- 


tured there. The most celebrated have 
been the Point d’Espagne, Blonde laces, 
and the Spanish or Rose Points. Until 
the close of the Spanish monasteries and 
convents in 1830, the finest laces were 
reserved for church adornment; and to 
this is due the fact that. with the ex- 
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ception of Point 
d’Espagne, Spanish 
laces were not so 
widely known in 
Europe as those 
made in Italy, Hol- 
land, and France. 
When the vast hoards 
possessed by these 
religious establish- 
ments were brought 
to light, it was quick- 
ly perceived that 
Venetian and Italian 
laces had to cope 
with a formidable 
rival. The earliest 
banner of the Inqui- 
sition now preserved 
at Valladolid is 
trimmed with Point 


‘d’Espagne. The 


Spanish point is 
almost indistinguish- 
able from Venetian in 
the matter of design, 
execution, and finish. 
This minute resem- 
blance is accounted 
for by the fact that 
the lace in both coun- 
tries was made almost 
entirely by members 
of religious houses, 
who were transferred 
by the will of their 
superiors from one 
country to the other. 
Thus the Spaniards 
and Italians both 
firmly believe them- 
selves to be the 
original inventors of 
needle point lace. 
The Venetians claim 
to have received their 
model from the 
Greeks who sought 
refuge in Italy from 
the religious perse- 
eutions in their own 
land, while the Span- 
iards, on the other 
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hand, assert that they 
learned their art from 
the Moors of Granada 
and Seville. 

Pillow lace undoubt- 
edly had its origin in 
Flanders, although it 
was soon copied in other 
countries. The nets, 
which were originally 
made by hand, are now 
made almost entirely by 
machinery. Though as 
a work of art pillow- 
made laces rank lower in 
the scale of excellence 
than the needle point, 
yet to the bobbins we 
owe the beautiful laces 
of Brussels and Mechlin, 
as well as the useful Gui- 
pure and Valenciennes. 
The general principle 
upon which all kinds of 
pillow lace are made re- 
mains the same, the chief 
points of difference be- 
ing in the pattern and 
ground. The shape of 
the pillows is variously 
modified in different lo- 
calities, being sometimes 
round and again oval. 
Different laces require 
different pillows, and 
what is known as the 
‘“‘round”’ is chiefly used 
for Devonshire and Honi- 
ton laces. The ‘‘flat’’ is brought into 
requisition for Brussels pillow lace, the 
‘“‘oblong’’ is manufactured for Macramé, 
and the ‘‘long’’ for Peniche and other 
laces which are made in one piece and 
are of very great width. As is the case 
in other countries, the Flanders laces 
were but copies of the Venetian and 
Spanish, and later on, of the Alen- 
gon and Argentan points, although the 
designs have been varied. Valenciennes 
lace has lost much of its former glory, 
the designs now being poor in compar- 
ison with those of the older work and 
far less original and significant. Old 
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Valenciennes is a marvel of intrica- 
cies as regards the ground and pattern, 
more than one thousand bobbins being 
frequently in use at one time on the pil- 
low. A worker required two months, 
working fifteen hours a day, to make 
a pair of ruffles. A specimen of this 
lace exhibited at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion at Philadelphia was only made 
with the use of some eight thousand 
bobbins. 

Honiton lace is an English pillow lace 
which is having a deserved popularity. 
It resembles Duchesse lace or pointe 
d’application, and it is the fabric of 
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ton, and flax, to which may be also 
added Poil-de-Chévre, the fiber of the 
aloe, employed by the peasants near 
Genoa and in Spain. The fiber of the 
pineapple is used by the natives of 
the Philippines in the manufacture of 
the costly Pina lace of the Philippine 
Islands; and the hand-made lace pro- 
duced by the natives of Paraguay is 
much sought after by South American 
travelers. The collection of laces at the 
South Kensington museum in London 
is one of the finest in the world, but as 
a private collection nothing can com- 
pare with that possessed by Queen Vic. 
toria. She has always taken an interest 
in lace-making, and was herself a student 
of the art when she wasa girl. It was 
due to her personal efforts that the Irish 
industry was encouraged. 
RECTOR S. FISH. 
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“QIVILIZATION does not accom- 
plish everything, and there are 
certain achievements of the bar- 
barous and the untutored which 

it cannot hope to rival. Strive as it may 
for simplicity, the most satisfactory 
effects elude the effort. Possibly even 
the savage of Africa could give our tired 
worldling, wintering in Florida, some 
points about adapting his costume and 
his architecture to a tropical climate, 


and certainly the Esquimaux have dis- 
covered varieties of furs and ways of 
wearing them that would be useful, if 
not conspicuous, in other places than the 


frozen north. In architecture, the fur- 
ther we travel from the Indian wigwam, 
the more complicated become our prob- 
lems and the more precarious and arti- 
ficial their solutions. The Indian knows 
what he needs, and secures it without 
circumlocution; but we have so many 
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AN IRISH COTTAGE 


desires that we see nothing clearly, and 
lose the idea in an effort to follow 
its involutions. These uncertainties, 
whether subtle or merely stupid, are ex- 
pressed inevitably in our architecture, 
and for this reason perhaps we turn 
with relief to simpler forms and more 
genuine methods. We travel far in 
search of the quiet beauty of a French 
village, and the most dilapidated jacal 
of a Mexican peon delights u There 





is more pictur- 
esqueness in 
adobe walls and 
thatched roofs 
than in skilfully 
quarried stone 
facings and elab- 
orate tiling. Our 
sophisticated im- 
provements are 
useful and com- 
fortable, and oc- 
casionally, by 
some fortunate 
chance, beautiful, 
but in gaining we 
alsolose. The 
evolution of the 
roof from the tent 
to the latest office 
building is ex- 
pressive of this 
loss. In the old 
days the beauty 
of a building de- 
pended largely 
upon the lines of 
its roof, and it is 
an evidence cf our 
feeling for art 


during the mid- 
dle century that 
during a long 
waste period we 
were practically 


roofless. In the 
sky-line of an 
American city 
there were only 
right angles, and 
an observer on 
the street could 
merely suspect that the buildings were 
eovered. Such flat and invisible cover- 
ings, with their tar and gravel, were 
more comfortable to live under than a 
gabled roof of straw, but they had lit- 
tle to do with esthetics. And there is 
not an artist among us who would not 
sacrifice comfort to live beneath such 
roofs as are illustrated here. It would 
be a sordid and meager mind that could 
be annoyed by drafts and trickling 
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Ivy AND THATCH 


streams of water, uncomforted by the 
refreshing thought of the benefit derived 
by the community. 

The thatched roof is the very symbol 
of picturesqueness, and wherever one 
finds it there is charm. Either all peo- 
ples who have used it have had the 
artistic instinct, or there is something in 
the straw itself that makes for form 


and color. Yet sometimes rushes take 
the place of straw, and in tropical coun- 
tries the leaves of the palm and cocoanut 
enrich with their greens and yellows the 
dull adobe. Whatever the material may 
be, it is laid thickly upon the roof, tied 
with cords which hold the upper part of 
each bundle of rushes. The fibers are 
arranged in such a direction that they 
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roof, it is no easier for us to forget or 
abandon than it was for the poet himself. 
And in these other English and Irish 
cottages that are reproduced there is 
much the same rich and ragged charm. 
They have an air of coziness, of quiet, 
of shelter and peace, due partly to the 
grace of their outlines, partly to their 
gables and casement windows under the 
thatch, and partly to their hedges and 
shrubs and the rich luxuriance of their 
straggling gardens. They are of other 
times and places, and they carry the ten- 
derness of their sad old stories. 
CONSTANCE BRANDON. 
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A TILED MANTEL IN LONDON 


MANTELS 


place, and around it all the 
family life cireles and concen- 
trates itself. 


Te focus of the house is the fire- 


If there is any har- 
mony, it is here that it is displayed; and 
before the blazing logs the most serious 
discussions ‘are carried on and the most 


intricate problems solved. There is 
something in the fire which brings out 
the heart of a man, and especially of a 
woman, more clearly and truly than 
anything else. Confidences are easy 
when one is watching the ‘‘hollow down 
by the flare,’’ and things are brought out 
which would never see the light of day 
in more prosaic and stable surroundings. 
Perhaps it is the changing action of the 
thing that brings this about, the alter- 
nation of light and shadow, of glare and 
somberness. It makes for harmony and 


peace. Should there be discord in the 
household, it is easier to adjust it in 
the firelight than under the lamps—one 
sees things more clearly; and in its 
beneficent glow misunderstandings seem 
trivial and affronts become of little 
importance. 

It is because it plays so large a part 
in the life of the household and listens 
to so many of its intimate affairs that 
the fireplace becomes the most important 
feature in designing a room. To the 
architect it gives such an opportunity 
for originality and ingenuity as no other 
small feature of his design can offer, and 
it is therefore a test of skill. Many an 
architect who can manage a ground 
plan, and even a facade, without betray- 
ing special weakness slips up on the fire- 
place, and we are all familiar with the 
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A PARLOR MANTEL AT PORTSMOUTH, 


ornate abominations which issue ready- 
made out of the shops. 

The character of the design must de- 
pend, of course, upon the room in which 
it is used, and a mantel which is only 
appropriate for a manorial hall would 
be sadly out of place in the conventional 


reception-room. The fireplace here 
reproduced from the National Museum 


in Florence carries the distinction of 
heavy construction and _ ancestral 
shadows. It is a design which can only 
be found with appropriateness in a great 
old house, rich in memories, but its fine 
lines might easily be adapted to a less 
pretentious and more habitable struc- 
ture. The fireplace from the feudal 
eastle carries a very different atmos- 
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A PARLOR MANTEI * Portsmoutsa, N. H. 


phere, but this too needs heavy walls colonial houses, and in New England 
and a kind of construction li used in there is a fine simplicity in the old man- 
these flimsier days. It suggests low tel-shelves which we do well to imitate. 
ceilings rather than the height necessary The fireplace was one thing that our an- 
to the Italian duke’s hallway, and it cestors understood, and understood be- 
manifestly serves a practical purpose. cause it had a more practical meaning to 

In the more modern American types them than it can haveto us. It was not 
of mantels we still find the best in only an ornament, buta necessity, and all 
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of the functions of the household were 
earried on in and around it. The true 
New England house contained several 
fireplaces, but the most important was 
that of the kitchen, where the cooking 
was done with rather more labor and a 
good deal more picturesqueness than our 
convenient modern stoves permit. These 
fireplaces were large enough to hold 
enormous logs, and the building of a fire 
in them was a laborious and scientific un- 
dertaking. Once started, it was kept up 
indefinitely. Around the fireplace was 
built a huge brick oven, more or less 
cylindrical in shape, and on baking days 
a fire was made inside of this oven 
and allowed to burn until the place 
was thoroughly heated. The oven was 
then swept out, and the loaves, already 
prepared, were placed within and per- 


mitted to bake comfortably at their 
leisure. 

The fireplace in such a room was fre- 
quently of brick and of heavier construc- 
tion than the fireplaces of the parlor or 
bedroom. We have reproduced a num- 
ber of examples of colonial parlor chim- 
ney-pieces, and one or two designs for 
bedrooms. The simplicity of these is 
perhaps their most notable feature, but 
most of them contain some ornamenta- 
tion in the way of molding and carv- 
ings. This decoration is subordinate 
always to the character of the design, 
and is largely merely constructional. 
Now and then the architect gives him- 
self more license in the way of wreaths 
and bouquets, but he always uses them 
in conventionalized designs which are 
in keeping with the object of the mantel 
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FIREPLACE IN THE LI! oF Mr. Louis C. TIFFANY 


and subordinated to the central motive, two mantels from Portsmouth, New 
which is, after all, the fireplace. Our Hampshire, where the woodwork is car- 
colonial ancestors had a special feeling ried up to the ceiling, and the design 
for wood, and the paneling in these old has great delicacy and charm. coe 
houses is more interesting in any The chamber mantel from the same 
other feature. The wood was always place is rather more ornate, but is singu- 
well seasoned before it was used, and larly exquisite in the manipulation of 
even after hundreds of years it remains its carving. In the colonial mantel 
unwarped and retains its orginal shape. which carries the quaint old lamps there 
Paneling of this kind is shown in the is an unusual departure in the wreath 




















A CHAMBER MANTEL IN PorTsMmooTH, N. H. 























In A LONDON SHOW-RoomM 








which entwines the pillars at the 
sides, but this too has a special 
graciousness. The furniture in 
this photograph is very interest- 
ing, not only the lamps and the 
queer old mirror which hangs 
over the mantel, but the chairs 
and table. These are of teak- 
wood, carved and pierced, and 
were manifestly imported long 
ago from India. Occasionally 
in New England one comes upon 
such furniture as this in houses 
that have remained in the same 
family for generations. It can 
usually be traced back to some 
sea captain who roamed the 
world and knew enough to ap- 
preciate its treasures. Against 
the severe simplicity and clear 
whiteness of the colonial walls 
and decorations its rich color 
and marvelous ornate simplicity 
stand out in striking contrast. 
It is like a Turkish lounge in 
a room which contains only 
straight-backed chairs, and it 
carries an atmosphere of luxury 
which should have been antago- 
nistic to our Puritan fathers. It 
makes one suspect that behind 
their cold and forbidding virtue 
there was some human reckless- 
ness after all. 

The photograph of the other 
colonial mantel is more interesting for 
the paper upon the wall than for the de- 
sign of the mantel itself. The paper is 
of a kind rarely seen at present, because 
it has usually been covered up or de- 
stroyed, and the manufacturers have not 
seen fit to reproduce this kind of design. 
It is delightful, however, and has a won- 
derfully quaint individuality. The 
screen which is before the fireplace is 
an example of a kind frequently used in 
summer by these careful housewives. 

A few modern designs are introduced 
by way of contrast with these older 
ones. The dining-room chimneypiece 
with the odd coal-scuttle is interesting 
in its recess, but a bit ornate without 
much reason for being ornate. The arch 


A Drytne-Room CHIMNEYPIECE ~ 


of the fireplace, however, is particularly 


good. The chimneypieces from Mr. 
Louis Tiffany’s house are extremely 
ornate, but here the complications are 
managed with a certain’ simplicity. 
Much intricacy may be welcomed if the 
design has a central idea which is worked 
out with a certain largeness of feeling. 
Mr. Tiffany’s mantels lose immeasurably 
in the photograph, as the great effect 
which he has secured is through color. 

The two London mantels reproduced 
were designed by G. F. Armitage, 10 
Clifford Street, London, and are a part 
of his show-room. The first is mani- 
festly beautiful in form, and it has also 
much charm of color, which is lost in the 
photograph. The room is done in oak, 
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A COLONIAL MANTEI 
heavily carved and paneled 
painted frieze at the left rey 
port of London. The front he fire- 
place is of glass-faced tiles 
shades of rose-pink and 
The grate itself is comparat 
but its height is increased | 
copper, which in the Londo: sphere 
becomes almost as iridescent Tiffany 
glass. The other chimneyp is 
successful and more intricat« } man 
tel is of mahogany, with pan ver the 
shelves of wood inlay, and deco- 
rated at with a 
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TEAPWOOD FURNITURE 


painted in pale yellow, green, and dull 
reds. The glass of the cupboards is 
leaded, but not stained. The table at 
the right is an excellent example of 
modern English design. 

The examples of mantels in this 
article are taken more or less at random, 
with the idea of representing differing 
methods of construction and schemes in 
design. They are not intended to cover 
the field, but they represent something 
of beauty as adapted to this particular 
subject. 

SYLVIA STANTON. 





AN ITALIAN FEUDAL CASTLE 


STREET IN A FEUDAL VILLAGE 


AN ITALIAN FEUDAL CASTLE 


r [“* photographs of the Italian 
feudal castle which are here 


reproduced may not suggest the 


right way to furnish a modern 
cottage, but they serve another purpose 
in showing upon what large lines life 


was built in other ages. The intricacies 
of modern housekeeping, the problems 
of modern decoration, had no signifi- 
cance for the lords and ladies who walked 
these marble floors; but doubtless they 
had other problems, and considered life 
quite difficult enough. It is easy to 
recognize the modern touches in these 
photographs and the fact that the street 
scene is a restoration with figures of the 
nineteenth century decked out in cos- 
tumes of bygone days. But the castle 
is a real castle near Turin, and some 


idea of the habits and customs of the 
feudal lord are inevitably mixed in with 
the architecture and decorative furnish- 
ings. There is a largeness in the life 
and in the house which represents it 
that makes it grateful to us, who are 
somewhat overburdened with trivialities. 
We miss here a certain homely comfort 
which can be found in the most com- 
monplace of cottages, and find instead 
a kind of somber simplicity which 
ignores detail. Still there is no lack of 
luxury in these furnishings, and bare as 
the long banquet-tables seem to us, we 
are confident that they were once 
loaded with a bountiful and varied sup- 
ply of food. 

The life of the feudal lord was prob- 
ably not as unpleasant as we are taught 
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THE BANQUET HALL 





AN ITALIAN FEUDAL CASTLE 








THE BEDCHAMBER 


to fancy, and in lieu of certain refine- 
ments which are necessary to our happi- 


ness, he secured pleasures the strenuous 
vitality of which we cannot comprehend. 
Yet the difference is only in the point of 
view. To him the chase and the fight 
were not only alluring, but absolutely 
necessary. The hunting of beasts was 
a pleasant preparation for the larger and 
more fascinating hunting of man. 
Probably even in our fiercest modern 
war the same lust of battle for its own 
sake has never been felt. And because 
we cannot understand his tastes we have 
no desire to build our castle in the way 
he built his. Yet we can still feel the 
charm of this space and simplicity and 
recognize that there were some things 
about his lot that were not unenviable. 
He was absolute monarch of his little 
kingdom, and whether his rule were just 
or unjust it could not be questioned, It 
was the duty of his subjects to attend 
his every whim, and they seem to have 
done it, on the whole, not unwillingly. 
Even though fighting was his chief occu- 


pation, it was also his greatest delight, 
and there were intervals between the 
battles wherein hunting parties and ban- 
quets could make an effective contrast. 

His table was by no means of slight 
importance, and the size of the kitchen, 
as shown in this photograph, gives an 
idea of the value of this part of the 
household. Sometimes the fireplaces 
were large enough to roast an ox whole, 
and on great occasions the kitchen bore 
a strong resemblance to the modern 
western barbecue. The tables in the 
banquet-hall were arranged in a quad- 
rangle, the guests being seated only on 
the outside. In the center of the floor, 
between the tables, there was often 
a huge elevator, which was connected 
with the kitchen and carried the food to 
the banqueters. 

The great feasts were important for 
other things than the food itself, as 
varied and brilliant ertertainments al- 
ways succeeded a banquet. It was 
for such occasions that the trouba- 
dours composed their most exquisite 





THE BARONIAL HALL 


minstrel 
His audi- 
ence was often discriminating and crit- 
ical, moreover, and slipshod work was 
not easily tolerated. The guests at a 
nineteenth-century dinner know far less 
about the construction of verse than 
these banqueters, coarse and brutal as 
they often were. No wandering enter- 
tainer was permitted to go unweleomed 
from the door of such a castle as this, 
and every sort of trick, ever dancing 
bears and their kind, was 1 for the 
amusement of the guests. 

In those days of chivalry the 
of the house held an exalt 
and the practice of gentlenes 
tesy was considered an art 
men and cultivated to all tremes of 
gallant flattery. The feminine favors 
worn in the tourney inspired knights 
to many deeds of valor, and defense 
of the women the castle was fortified 
heavily to withstand attacl Outside 
the thick walls the moat formed a diffi- 
eult barrier, and the outposts stationed 


rhymes, and every wandering 
was welcome to try his hand. 


women 
position, 
ind ecour- 
imong the 


at intervals along the main roads gave 
warning of approaching danger to the 
inhabitants of the castle. But these 
precautions did not prevent pleasant and 
comfortable living. 

There is a note of gentleness and sweet- 
ness in the cloister here reproduced 
which belies the stone walls and barred 
windows. The photographs suggest the 
exquisite wood-carving which formed a 
large part of the decoration of the fur- 
niture, and show also how skilfully it 
was planned as a part of the general 
effect. The ceilings and wall decorations 
of the bedechamber and baronial hall 
have distinction, and in the latter the 
use of the human figure in the design is 
most significant. It will be noticed 
that it is adapted to the flatness of the 
wall upon which it is painted, and treated 
decoratively, not pictorially. The con- 
tinuous line of the conventionalized 
trees, forming frames for the different 
figures, is admirable, and the whole 
arrangement has a beauty of design 
not easy to attain. There is a kind of 
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THE CLOISTER 


processional effect in the figures which is 
extremely good. Tapestries were much 
used at this time, and hangings were 


always sumptuous and heavy. The floors 
were either of mosaic or of wood, and 


sometimes were covered with skins. The 
trophies of the chase were conspicuous 
in other rooms than the banquet-hall. 
But in such a palace there was _neces- 
sarily much form and ceremony, and it 
was of a kind lost to our calmer living. 


Now and then, through such vistas as 
this, we see a vision of it. And in the 
moments when we are clamorous for 
adventure we dream enviously of this 
spacious architecture and the tumults it 
protected. And we are glad that a castle 
like this has been so well preserved and 
so skilfully and sympathetically restored 
that much of the old character and charm 
is left to it. 
EDGAR METCALF. 
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Plain colors, however, are difficult to obtain in 
papers. The old-fashioned ‘‘ingrains’’ are sel. 
dom to be found in strong enough colors to be 
suitable for such a room as that described. 
There is a heavy crepe paper, quite good in 
texture and effect, but it can be had only in 
certain shades, and there is no variety. Burlap 
is durable and very beautiful, but sometimes 
too expensive for the intended outlay. An old- 
rose ceiling, with the furniture of mahogany and 
The editor of this department will be gla old-rose coverings, would be extremely pretty, 
in deta e decoration of a single root give gen- if well done. Great care must be taken, how- 
eral suggestions for several rooms, in reply veh letter. ever, tosecure just the right shades. The ceiling 
But it is necessary to charge a sma € led plans A : 
for an entire floor or for the house as @ 1 Whenever would of an evening, with a fire on the hearth, 
the address is given and stamps are l replies will suggest a reflected glow, and ought to be de- 
be sent by mail within three weeks lightful. Old-rose hangings, deep and rich in 
- tone, not the thin color often taken for old-rose, 
Will Taz Hovsrt BEAUTIFUI y advise would make a good color scheme. The dining- 
me in regard to the furnishing and decorating 700m in saffron would make a very telling back- 
of a small bachelor’s cottage in country, ground for the blue Canton and pewter, and 
among the hills? The house is e all the would be a pleasant transition from the green 
year, and has no hall, but it ha ng-room, living-room. The shelf would better be of brick- 
dining-room, small den, and kit on first Stained old mahogany, as a pine one would 
floor, three bedrooms and bath o1 nd. liv- look poor for the display of antiques, and as 
ing-room is fourteen by eighteer t, wood- the furniture is to be of mahogany, this shelf 
work in Georgia pine; height of ing. nine would be nearly related to the general furniture 
feet. This room has front door one large of the room. If any stuff is to be used on 
window, which opens on east 1 nda: two Chairs, have it a golden brown in color—some 
windows on south side, and large < fireplace of the new leathers in bronze would be good; 
with oak chimney-shelf. The s ase goes 2nd a tablecloth of brown velours edged with 
up from this room. I had thought of plain gilt galloon would be an addition. If mahogany 
green paper, with old-rose han vs What furniture for both rooms would be too great an 
should I do with woodwork? A | mahogany ¢Xpense, especially in old pieces to match those 
table with claw feet is to be used I would already owned, it were better to buy good 
like this room to be cool in summer and warm Teplicas, or even have simple, strong pieces made 
in winter, comfortable and thor y masecu of birch, stained like old mahogany and well- 
line. Would two large Turkish one with finished. It would be far better to have birch 
Indian-red ground, six by ten, tl era vari- Well made and well finished than mahogany 
ety of colors. ten by twelve, be ‘table for badly constructed and with a cheap finish. All 
this room? Den, ten by fourté feet; has the pieces in one room should be of the same 
small grate, with pine mantel, a two win- wood as far as possible. Do not mix up colors 
dows, one looking south, the ot vest. The by having chairs covered in different materials; 
only thing I have for this roon n antique by this method much of the dignity and richness 
desk of mahogany Dining-roor urteen by Of effect is destroyed. 
fourteen feet. with two window ne facing The windows of the living-room may be hung 
east, the other north, and fire] with tal] With plain green India silk, simply hemmed 
pine mantel. The only furnis! : vet for and shirred loosely on half or three-quarter 
dining-room is a very old squ mahogany brass rods; or a large stylish pattern of cream 
dining-table. Would like a sh this room muslin, hemmed, and with a little cotton gimp 
for display of antiques, as I hav a collec at top of hem, arranged like the silk ones. It 
tion of Canton china, old bra i pewter, muslin is used, it is suggested that all the win- 
Bedrooms are same size as roo! ow. with dows be treated alike; if silk, each room should 
pine woodwork. Please advis¢ 3 to furni have curtains the color of the walls, but two or 
ture, pictures, hangings, and « shade of more shades darker. The woodwork of living- 
paper and paint. room should be painted a shade darker than 
wall, but of the same color. For the den, either 
Plain green walls in your li om, with an Indian red or mulberry would be desirable; 
old-rose hangings, would be ttraetive. perhaps the latter, if old-rose should be used 
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in the living-room, would make better harmony. 
The Turkish rugs should go well in the living- 
room, and their colors will be accentuated if 
the green predominates strongly throughout the 
room. Water-colors in dull gilt frames, or 
Braun photographs in the same dull gilt or ma- 
hogany frames, would be appropriate and deco- 
rative in the living-room. 


Will you suggest furnishings for a bedroom 
and a living-room in a bachelor apartment? The 
bedroom is twelve by fifteen feet, eight feet 
high, an inside room, opening into the front 
and rear rooms. I shall have a parquet floor, 
four oriental rugs, a wicker rocker and wicker 
chair (old-rose cushions), brass bed, bird’s-eye 
maple dressing-case, chiffonier, and wardrobe. 
I shall have heavy brocaded silk curtains of 
moss-green and old-rose, the old-rose into the 
bedroom, the green to the living-room. I am 
considering a light paper, but would like advice 
as to the color. Would good photographs of 
good pictures, with an etching or two, be suit- 
able for this room? How should the ceiling be 
covered? 

The living-room will be covered with a plain 
moss-green carpet, with a border of roses; walls, 
an old-rose satin-striped paper; furniture, ma- 
hogany; woodwork, white; lace curtains; also 
silk curtains like those mentioned above, the 
rose to the street. I have a wrought-brass lamp 
of unique design. I wish to have a china shade 
to harmonize. A unique brass clock completes 
the furnishings of this room. 


We should advise very strongly papering both 
rooms alike with the pink striped paper. The 
ceiling of the living-room would be best in the 
lighter shade of the pink in paper, while that of 
the bedroom would be charming with a rose 
paper; one having large bouquets would be 
newer than the vine. The paper should be 
hung from each side of the walls toward the cen- 
ter, so as to bring the bouquets as much as pos- 
sible right side up. Photographs in mahogany 
frames would be excellent in this bedroom. 
If desired, the bedroom may have a green paper, 
either in stripes or plain, with the ceiling done 
in rose design as before. The first proposition, 
however, will give the better results. Thus the 
bedroom will be of rose. color entirely, while 
the living-room adjoining will be more accentu- 
ated in green and pink. We should like here 
and there about the latter room a cushion, or 
bit of silk brocade, in rose design, to bring out 
a little the rose border of the carpet. The 
porcelain shade should be of a darkish mahog- 
any-red, with pink roses and plenty of leaves 
for decoration. We think shades of this deserip- 
tion may be ordered. We would also suggest, in 
arranging the rugs and furniture, placing the 
former before the latter, so that they may sug- 
gest use as wellas ornament. Let, for instance, 
a large chair be placed with a good light for 
reading on its left, a rug before it, and possibly 
a table, large or small, on which should be a 
lamp, a book or two, or, if desired, a pipe and 
tobacco ready at hand. Nothing is more vulgar, 
in our estimation, than fine appointments badly 
arranged. Too great care cannot be given to 
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Decorations, 
Furnishings for 
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Papers and Fabrics for Walls 


Furniture, Rugs, Specially Designed 
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Houses, Korean Pottery, Copper Lamps 
and Shades. 
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EDITH W. SHERIDAN 
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Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 


Estimates and desigr urnished, 
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Interiors Designed, Decorated 
and Furnished. 


A Specialty made of 
Country Houses. 


SPECIAL STUFFS 


Selections made for all Interior 
Work. 


Rugs, Porcelain and Antique Silver. 
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this matter. The plan submitted shows a man- 
tel in each room, and this is most fortunate, ag 
nothing gives a more livable air to a room than 
a fireplace and mantel; and by all means 
attend well to the furnishing of these. Money 
and trouble spent on a real fire will repay the 
effort more than pictures or even rugs. A fire 
laid for lighting gives a note of comfort, and 
should never, even in summer, be fastened up 
or laid behind tawdry Japanese novelties. 





Will you suggest colors for repainting the 
outside woodwork of a large Queen Anne brick 
house with slate roof? The bricks have not 
been painted, and show white markings. The 
blinds are now dark red. The piazza posts, 
railings, ete., were in three colors—olive, red, 
and yellow. The woodwork needs painting. 


Your house would be greatly improved by 
painting all the woodwork ivory-white. The 
blinds, however, would be'ter be done in dark 
green, the window-sashes in the same color, also 
the front door. The window-shades should be 
either of a dull brownish yellow or olive-green, 
preferably the latter. If possible, use white 
Swiss curtains, hung so that they will show from 
the street, although not necessarily close to the 
sash. They should be uniform all over the 
house. This treatment should give a very good 
effect, and greatly improve the general appear- 
ance of your house. 





I wish to ask your advice in regard to fur- 
nishing the sitting-room of a new house. 


We must regret that you furnish us with little 
or no detail as regards woodwork, furniture to 
be used, your individual preferences, ete. 
Again, we have no knowledge whatever of the 
amount of money to be expended. We must 
therefore make our suggestions merely tenta- 
tive, trusting that in a general way they may be 
practical and inspiring. 

The woodwork we should prefer of oak, 
stained to what is known as Belgian oak, a 
dark, rich nut-brown color; floor of the same 
shade. If the ceiling is not curved down to the 
walls, a moldirg of wood placed in the angle of 
wall and ceiling would be quite worth while. 
The picture-molding should be placed under the 
larger one and colored in two shades taken from 
the paper. For the walls, either a plain green 
burlap, or a paper of large, conventi)nal design 
in deep, soft greens would be delightful. One 
may sometimes find a paper in these colors 
mixed with a bronze effect, which gives a very 
handsome background, like old Spanish leather, 
or, properly expressed, looking as though sug- 
gested by a bit of some beautiful old leather. 
With this wall-hanging, or even a plain green, 
the ceiling would be very handsome done in the 
gilded burlap. The pictures should be strong 
and decorative, whether in oils or water-colors, 
or black-and-whites. They should be framed in 
gilt. The flat oak frame gilded is as good as 
anything, and better than very many. Wide 
dark oak frames would also be good, but a trifle 
dull for many pictures in a room of such quiet 
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tone. If the floor is of hardwood, you may use 
one very large rug, or cover the floor gradually 
with medium-sized ones. Should oriental rugs 
not be used, a large one would be better than 
several smaller ones. It should be of green and 
without border, and, if desired, fastened to the 
floor with large brass-headed nails that fit into 
sockets placed in the floor. The furniture 
should be of the Belgian oak. Two bookcases, 
one on either side of the bay-window; these 
may be low or run up high, as the needs may 
be. We confess toa liking for tall bookshelves; 
although not nearly so convenient, they stir 
pleasant memories of famous libraries and of 
bookish men who lived and had their being 
among their books. Large diamond-paned 
doors to these tall bookeases give a charming 
air of picturesqueness to a room. These book- 
eases need not be made as deep as is usual, and 
thus will not take off from the width of the 
room. Seven or eight inches deep will answer 
for most books. There should be a base to them, 
however, a little deeper than the upper part, 
either with shelves for larger books or drawers for 
photographs, ete. Drawn slightly into the bay- 
window have a large eight-legged table with 
both leaves up, making an ample round table, 
well supplied with lamps and books and with 
two or three comfortable chairs placed about it 
for reading. If all the furniture is not to be 
bought at once, these chairs might be of plain 
wicker, painted, and cushioned with wool 
tapestry, or even of gayer stuff, of stout brocade 
with tones suiting the room. A settee of oak 
back and eaned seat, cushioned with mattress- 
‘like cushions, might be well placed against 
the end corner on the left of the opening into 
the reception-room. A piano across the oppo- 
site corner, a writing-desk of deep proportion 
placed in excellent light, and a largish table 
turned up against the wall or across a corner 
would be among the essential pieces of furni- 
ture. The turned-up table will be found most 
useful for a game of cards, the showing of 
prints, ete., while two or three small tables 
distributed about the room will add to its com- 
pleteness. A fire on the hearth, with oak man- 
tel and brass fender and andirons, will liven 
up the roem very delightfully. Two large 
chairs placed on either side of the mantelpiece 
facing each other is an excellent fashion. We 
neglected to say that we should prefer green 
India silk curtains at the windows, hung from 
brass rods. Deep cream muslin would be next 
best, unless a really good design might be had 
in Madras. It is a matter of regret that so few 
patterns desirable for downstairs rooms may 
be obtained in the Madras cloth. 





We have long been interested readers of 
your journal, and have been compelled to build 
in order to avail ourselves of the many charm- 
ing suggestions contained therein. We would 
like your advice as to woodwork and color 
scheme. The furniture, curtains, ornaments, 
ete., we will not trouble you about, as we have 
a very clear idea of what you like and would 
advise, and will act accordingly. The wood- 
work in hall was to have been quartered oak 
in the natural or very slightly darkened color, 


We sell the finest and 
best assorted line of 
Mantels and Con- 
soles manufactured. 
In addition to our reg- 
ular line, we have 50 
new designs from Ar- 
chitects’ Drawings, thus 
% overcoming the objec- 
” tions some have to ordi- 
nary stock patterns. We 
have in stock a fine line 
of English Tiles in 
all colors (of our own 
importation); Mosaics 
_ in plain colors and lus- 
“tres. We manufacture 
Ceramic Mosaics, 
- and deal in all kinds of 
Walland Floor 
Tiles; carry a complete line of Fireplace Goods; And- 
irons (Brass and Wrought Iron) in new and exclusive de- 
signs; Fire Sets, Screens, and Fenders, in Brass, Iron, 
and Copper; Coal, Wood, and Gas Grates; exclusive 
Chicago Agents for the Bissell Coal and Wood Grates, 
and the McManus Folding Screens; Gas Logs, in all 
sizes and shapes. Write for photographs and prices of 
Mantels, Consoles, etc,, and other information desired. 





Hoops & Ludwig Mantel Co. 


10 and 12 East Monroe St. 
Chicago, Ill. 








A Very Liberal Offer. 








We will give one year’s tuition in the Normal Course at 
any of the following igstitutions, to every young woman 
who will send us 100 new subscribers to the 


American Kitchen 
Magazine 


and One Hundred Dollars, before April 1, 1901, The 
Institution and Course, i. e., whether Domestic Arts or 
Domestic Science, when there is more than one general 
course, are left entirely to the choice of those fulfilling these 
conditions. The Institutions include : 

Armour Institute, Chicago, II]. 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

School of Domestic Science, Boston, Mass. 

If the number of subscriptions sent during the time is less 


than one hundred, commissions will be allowed at regular 
agents’ rates, Write for information, sample copies, etc., to 


The Home Science Publishing Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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702 Marshall Field Buildin 





GOOD THINGS FROM 
THE WEST 


FOR SUMMER 
HOMES . 
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exampl f ajo rugs, 
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assortm<é Indian 
‘ios. 
ell prices ng from 
$2.5 50 t 0 $150. 00. 
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HERBERT A. COFFEEN 
SHERIDAN, (WYOMING 
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Why try *k things 
with something that doe 
not stick? 

MAJOR’S CEMENT 
you know Noth 
ing break from it. 
Stick to Major's Cement. 
Buy once ll buy for- 
ever. Ther thing as 
good dor lieve the 
substitute 


% MAJOR’'S RUBBER 
: VA MAJORS LEATHER 
Two separate cements 4 best. Q 


——ESTABLISHED 18 
rs and 25 cents per bottle at a 


Major Cement Co., New 


aving them. 


York City. 
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the parlor of same, the library in Flemish, 
dining- room in golden oak. The term Flemish 
oak is very elastic in Detroit, a dull black and 
a dull dark brown black both being offered ag 
Flemish. Which do you prefer? Golden oak J 
understand to mean a medium shade of brown, 
considerably lighter than the dark brown Flem- 
ish, and darker than an antique oak. Would 
you prefer the hall also in golden oak? The 
parlor, I presume, should be left in as light a 
shade as possible. We have not much latitude 
in the choice of woods, except in the shade of 
stain, as we will not be able to afford the more 
expensive woods, and do not want painted wood. 
The library walls must be red, to harmonize 
with the red in a beautiful Iran rug which we 
have for that room. We have also a Khiva, 
almost entirely crimson, which we would like 
for the hall, and which would, I think, necessi- 
tate the walls in hall being red to bring out the 
best effect of the rug. Do you think there will 
be too much red, and if so, what other color? 
Would yellow do? We have a very choice Iran 
for the parlor, a rare shade of old-rose anda 
little green being the predominating colors. 
Which shade would you prefer for parlor? The 
rugs are fixed principles, and they must deter- 
mine the color scheme, except in dining-room, 
for which we have not yet procured rugs, but 
where there is an old English fireplace, with 
hobs, erane, ete., the model of which was 
built of pink bricks. It is impossible to find 
pressed bricks of right shade of pink; would 
you advise staining stock brick? What color 
brick will best harmonize with library red walls? 
Chimney-breast will be flanked with panels of 
Flemish oak or whatever wood is decided on. 
Would you like old-blue for the dining-room 
walls, with the pink brick mantel? The rooms 
all face out on a large lawn, with an unobstructed 
view of the Detroit River? 


We are not partial to the oak finished in its 
natural light color. We think it gives a new, 
even unfinished look, which detracts much from 
the harmony of any color scheme adopted. It 
would be greatly enriched if the woodwork of 
hall and library were stained a dark brown, not 
black. Belgian oak is the trade term, we be- 
lieve. This shade is quite as rich in effect as 
the Flemish or black, and not nearly as common. 
It would also go beautifully with the ball colors 
proposed. For the drawing-room the woodwork 
would better be stained a purplish mahogany, 
the wonderful color of old San Domingo. With 
this an old-rose wall would be charming. If the 
wall is plain, use furniture-covering of a bro- 
cade with plenty of pale green and rose color in 
it, or even one of the dull grayish green bro- 
cades of one tone ought to make an excellent 
combination. The ceiling should be a pale 
pink. If not too radical a treatment, both hall 
and library had better be of the same red—pos- 
sibly a mulberry-red would shade best into the 
walls of the drawing-room, and mix ;with the 
rugs well, also. But old-rose is an extremely 
sensitive color, and it is easily spoiled. This 
scheme of coloring, however, would be excel- 
lent if well carried out, and if the repetition of 
one color would not weary you. The wall- 
space of the drawing-room, as shown by the 
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plan, is so cut up by wide openings and win- 
dows that we fear the suggested green used 
here would appear patchy in so much red. A 
eertain shade of green, or yellowish brown, 
might do as well in the hall, but we like better 
the different reds, all the shades brought into 
one great mass. For the ceilings we may hardly 
determine without a better knowledge of the rugs. 
A pale pink, like drawing-room, but stronger, 
would be perhaps safer for the hall, while the 
ceiling of the library between the brown-black 
beams should be good in a soft yellow. 

The dining-room as proposed sounds very 
attractive, and would make a pleasing vista 
from the library—the walls of old-blue, a care- 
ful shade of yellow for the ceiling between the 
beams. Pink brick in the old English fireplace 
and golden-oak woodwork should make a worthy 
foundation fora charmingroom. There is paper 
seen occasionally here in the shops, and we pre- 
sume styled a tapestry design, which would 
be very good indeed for this room, and rather 
easier to manage than the charming old-blue. 
The paper is a mass of green foliage, allowing 
little glimpses here and there of pale blue, giv- 
ing the effect of atmosphere. This would, as 
we have said, be delightful for the dining-room. 
As regards the brick for the library, we should 
like best a highly glazed purplish black, which 
we have seen in the east, but never anywhere 
else. Next best would be a brown of some sort, 
reddish or yellowish. 








[ am about to furnish a regulation rented 
city apartment. It has a large front living-room 
and small aleove at the end, one deep-set square 
window being in eachroom. The windows give 
to the south, and in the large one I shall have a 
window-seat, covered with soft green corduroy. 
Sash-eurtains of net will be draped back to give 
view, which is delightful. Walls area light soft 
green; a green ‘‘filling’’ is on the floor, and 
I shall have one or two good rugs. Woodwork 
and mantel are a homely imitation of mahogany. 
I shall have mahogany bookeases built in, and 
open wood fire, couch, and desk in aleove. The 
dining-room opens from the living-room, and 
has only one small north window. There is 
heavy colonial mahogany furniture. It is now 
papered in a blue-and-white paper, not bad with 
the style of furniture, but a bit cold for the one 
north window. What color would you suggest 
for walls? One bedroom has two windows, 
north and east; brass-bed, mahogany furniture, 
colonial. What would you suggest for walls— 
flowered or a warm tint? What shall I have 
for floor? Shall I have an old-fashioned valance 
on bed and a drapery of the same chintz, or 
valance outside of this, dotted Swiss ruffled 
curtains; and shall I have a chintz valance at 
top of curtains? Shall I have rocker with valance 
and cushion, like our great-grandmothers’? 


It will be best to have the aleove treated 
quite like the large room. If the walls and 
floors are green, and you desire to have touches 
of rose here and there, the draperies for door- 
ways as well as at the entrance to aleove would 
better be of mahogany-colored damask. This 
material is staple in character, and takes on 
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Invaluable for College Students, 
Summer Hotels or the Home, are the 


Goodform Closet Sets 


Using them, pressing is 


unnecessary. 


Space iseconomized and convenience is increased. 


$3 each, express paid; 2 


in one shipment $5.50. 


For men a set consists of 12 Garment Yokes, 
6 Nickel Plated Trousers Hangers, 2 Nickel 
Plated Shelf Bars, 1 Nickel Plated Closet Loop. 


For women a set consists of 12 Garment Yokes, 


6 Nickel Plated Skirt Hangers, 2 Nickel Plated 
Shelf Bars, 1 Nickel Plated Closet Loop. 
CHICAGO FORM CO., 90, 125 La Salle St., Chicago. 


Remit to us or call on nearest selling agent : 


Boston—R. H. White & Co. 

Hartford—Brown, Thomson & Co. 

Providence—Boston Store. 

Brooklyn—Fred'k Loeser & Co. 

New York City — Hamiltons, 23d 
and 6th Ave. 

Albany—W. M. Whitney & Co. 

Auburn, N. Y.—Foster, Ross & 
Backus. 

Binghamton, N. Y.—Babcock, 
Hardware Co. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Wm. Hengerer Co. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Brownlng, King 


Buffalo, N. Y.—S. O. Barnum & Co, 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Walbridge & Co. 
Rochester, N. Y.—Sibley-Lindsay 
& Curr. 
Watertown, N. Y.—Jas. R. Miller, 
Jersey City—Wood & Menagh. 
Washington, D. C.—E. H. } 
Philadelphia—N. Snellingberg 
& Co. 
Pittsburg—Phelan's. 
Pittsburg—Aufhammer & Evans. 
Allentown, Pa.—Hess Bros. 
Erie, Pa.—Chas. S. Marks & Co. 


Newark, N. J.—L. S. Plaut & Co. 
Cincinnati—Pickering Hardw. Co. 
Cincinnati—Mabley & Carew Co. 
Columbus, O.—L. H. Harsh & Co. 
Sandusky, O.— Harris & Schu- 
macher. 
Cleveland, O.—The May Co. 
Cleveland, O.—Levy & Stearn. 
Mansfield, O.—Henry Fromme & 
0. 


Co. 
Springfield, O.—Pursell & Hatfield. 
Detroit—Hunter & Hunter. 
Indianapolis—Paul H. Krauss. 
San Francisco—Palace Hdw. Co. 
Der.ver—Daniels & Fisher. 
Butte—Hennessy Merc. Co. 
Lawrence, Kan.—W. Bromelsick. 
Chicago—Marshall Field & Co. 
Chicago—Schlesinger & Mayer. 
Chicago— Mandel Bros. 


. Omaha—Hayden Bros. 


Racine, Wis.—Williams & Breese, 

Milwaukee—Gimbel Bros. 

St. Louis—Werner Bros. 

Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. 

San Luis Potosi, Mexico—J. H. 
Farwell. 
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light and shade in a very attractive manner, 
There are several grades in quality, selling from 
two dollars and a half to five dollars. The 
curtains may be lined with jute, mohair, op 
linen, or allowed to go for a time without lining, 
In buying new furniture it is important to get 
good pieces, or examples of certain periods, 
and have them all of one character. 

For the dining-room, which is not overly 
light, and which shows much from the living- 
room, we would recommend a red; a light mul- 
berry would be excellent off the green room. 
We think it a mistake to put a white ground or 
pale, cold paper on a darkish room. It aecentu- 
ates its coldness, while a strong, lively tone 
asserts itself, and destroys in a measure the 
forlornness of a dark room. The bedroom 
would be exceedingly pretty hung with flowered 
paper, a good strong design, and chintz or 
eretonne used as you describe. A _ valance 
across the top of the window would be very 
good, and a rocking-chair, treated in the manner 
described, not any ‘‘too much of a good thing.” 
If the floor may not’ be painted, cover it with 
some plain material, a sort of reddish brown will 
be best, and over it lay a rug of one of the pretty 
ingrain carpets which are to be obtained by dili- 
gent searching, and which are most attractive; 
a flower design is to be preferred for a bedroom, 





Will you please give me some suggestions as 
to the treatment of walls and floors in reception- 
hall, library, and dining-room? The woodwork 
in dining-room is Flemish (brown) oak, and 
furniture is black oak. The reception-hall and 
library are finished in golden oak. The height 
of ceilings in these rooms is ten feet six inches. 
There are large sliding-doors between library 
and hall, and library and dining-room, and din- 
ing-room and hall. I have a dark red velvet 
carpet with modest figure that could be used in 
library by getting a border. Please advise me 
about it. I would be glad to have you tell me 
about curtains. 


Unless your rooms are unusually large, the 
ceilings would better be treated in such a man- 
ner as to lessen their height. We would strongly 
recommend using a wide molding of six or 
seven inches in the angle of wall and ceiling, 
letting it come well down on the wall. This 
molding must be colored in shades taken from 
the paper—two, a dark and a light. Beginning 
with the library, we would suggest red hangings 
to harmonize with the crimson carpet which is 
to be made into arug. A design of some con- 
ventional figure would be richer, all in one color; 
or at least the prevailing tone should be the 
same asinthe rug. Very beautiful papers have 
appeared this season of English manufacture. 
They are extremely bold and beautiful in design 
and very rich in coloring. One we reeall in 
reds and bronzes; another in greeus and browns, 
altogether delightful. The ceiling for this room 
would better be of a deep soft yellow; the mold- 
ing then should be of red and yellow, floor 
stained a dark oak, like woodwork, cream mus- 
lin window-hangings. Opening off this red 
room, the dining-room would be good in saffron 
yellow (a deep reddish yellow), ceiling lighter 
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shade, molding these shades, but much darker. 
The floor should be of dark oak, and the carpet 
or rug of a bright golden brown. Plenty of blue- 
and-white china in this room would add very 
much to its attractiveness. For the hall we 
would suggest a green wall, with the ceiling in 
either green or yellow. An oriental treatment 
of hall would, we fear, not be in harmony with 
the style of architecture of the rooms for which 
suggestions are asked. With the green walls, 
we should like very thick liberty silk window- 
hangings, simply hemmed and hanging straight 
down from small one-half-inch diameter brass 
rods. These might be kept drawn apart when 
the light is not too strong, and closed at midday, 
when the light would be filtered through, 
giving, with the green walls, a pretty early- 
spring coloring, very attractive, and showing the 
leaded glass of the handsome large window 
and front entrance door to advantage. The 
large half-oval at top of window can only be 
shaded by a short curtain, hung straight across 
on a brass rod, like the others. This little eur- 
tain should be arranged with a pulley and cords 
in the rod, which would permit it to be opened 
or closed as the light required. Nothing is 
more important in the planning of ‘‘a house 
beautiful’ than consideration of the lighting. 





Will you please tell me what woods are used, 
and what paints applied in making the imita- 
tion of the Swedish burnt-wood designs with 
the bright coloring filling the design? 


As far as we can learn, any wood may be 
used in pyrography, white wood being more 
generally employed, because of its softness. 
White oak and the other harder woods require 
more skilful manipulation of the tools. Oils 
and water-colors are equally good. There is 
published by Thayer & Chandler, 144 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, a descriptive pamphlet, en- 
titled ‘‘Pyrography, or Burnt-Wood Etching,”’ 
which is said to be very helpful. 


Fo Elegant Wedding Invitations and 

Announcements; also fine Correspondence 
Stationery, Crests, Monograms, Address Dies, 
Book Marks, Stamping and IJluminating, send 


for samples to 


S. D. Childs & Co. 


140 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Write for our imported book-mark (Free) 
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Scene in 
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Is the Grand Cafion 
of Arizona, now 
reached by rail from 
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Santa Fe Route 


instead of by stage 


as formerly. 


A short, easy and 
inexpensive side trip 
for transcontinental 


travelers. 


Full particulars 


furnished by 


General Passenger Office 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
CHICAGO 
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HovusE BEAUTIFUL 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


the June issue of The House Beautiful met 

inprecedented in the history of the magazine. 

in each class, hundreds of other photo- 

graphs will be publish i paid for at regular rates. It has been 

impossible to prepare t trations in time for this issue, but some of 

them will positively appe the September number, when the winners of 

the Ju ym petiti inounced. 

varded prizes in the June competition : 

best summer-cottage (exterior), to Miss 


H. 


best bedroom, to Mrs. Lewis H. Stitt, 


photograj the best dining-room, to Mr. George L. 
Pasadena, 
a photogray the best drawing-room, to Mrs. Arthur H. 
. photogray he best porch, to Mr. Peter Meeker, Chicago. 


hotogray he best summer-garden, to Mr. J. L. Foote, 
gi : 


a photograph of the best house, pictures of at least three 
the exterior, Miss Virginia H. Robie, Chicago, IIl. 
for the plan e best summer-house, to Mr. Alexander P. 
igo, Ill. 
is alway | to receive contributions to the magazine, and 


1 prompt ision to those submitting manuscripts. 


ditor 7 use Beautiful, Eldridge Court, Chicago. 
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